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tute the delight of the society of Dublin, Cork, Belfast, 
and Waterford — are to be encountered here. They are dotted 
about in the social circles of the landed gentry and profession- 
al ranks of Britain, and in them we find every quality of head 
and heart blended into almost ideal significance. The 
excessive sentiment which in the lower classes appears 
repulsive in its crudity, is here made attractive through 
the delicate ministration of culture. The same kind and 
generous feelings which vibrate in the heart of the lowest 
Irish woman, thrills in the soul of her superior sister, but 
the music is as different as that between Christy's Min- 
strels and Beethoven's symphonies. We find the same 
loyalty to the Virgin Mary and to Christ crucified ; but 
again the sentiment differs from that of the lower order of 
Celtic women as the accomplished sisters of charity, who 
affectionately clustered around St. Theresa of Spain, dif- 
fered from the religious rabble who, yelling and screaming, 
accompanied Walter the Penniless to the Holy Sepulchre. 
The exuberant fancy which in a poor Irish woman runs 
wild .upon a priest or a drunken husband, is, with the 
refined, chastened by intellect and. crowned by grace. 
Especially among the southern Irish ladies do we find 
these beau ideals of womanhood ; women that combine 
common sense with vivacity, and grace with sensibility — 
women whose delicacy of sentiment is ennobled by an 
instinctive - recognition of the elementary principles of 
feminine nature. Such women do not abound ; their num- 
ber is limited. To alliances with such women England 
owes many of the great statesmen, soldiers, scholars, 
and poets that have graced and developed her civilization. 



LEAVES. 

Flutteeino and quivering to the ground, 
Like gems from monarch's crown, 
The leaves fall down, 

With a faint, rustling sound. 

Crimson, and emerald, and gold ; 

A beauteous shower of death ; 

The sinking breath 
Of the year's fame, untold. 

So laurel leaves from poet's head, 

The wafture of time's wing 

To earth must bring, 
All pale, and sere, and dead. 

Away ! the fame is not the fruit ! 

The fame is not the seed ! 

Leaves fall indeed, 
Yet never can take root. 

But lovely thoughts can never die ; 

Though time and fame may pass 

Like breath on glass, 
They live eternally. 



THE TWO PEE-EAPHAEIITISMS. 

CONCLUDED. 

The sculptor of the Brotherhood, whose works have 
now to be described, is Thomas Woolner, who has applied 
the principles of Art, which, in common with his compeers, 
he felt to be the truth, to carving in marble, when they 
had to deal with the gorgeousness of colors. Numerically 
the greater part of his works have been medallion portraits, 
— and never has that sort of sculpture .been more nobly 
employed ; — posterity will look upon this age as fortunate 
in possessing a sculptor whose admirable skill will band 
down to them the solid truth, the unsophisticated fact, and 
the noblest thought of his labors, and moreover, will con- 
gratulate itself upon having such inestimable records of 
some of the greatest men of this age, which his portraits 
will then become. Amongst others, it will be sufficient to 
state the names of Wordsworth, Thomas Carlyle, Alfred 
Tennyson, and Robert Browning, as the subjects of his 
sculptures. The portrait of Wordsworth, which is over 
the tomb at Grasmere, is of his work ; also, two medallions 
of Carlyle ;. two medallions and a marble bust of Tenny- 
son ; and a medallion of Robert Browning are of it. AH 
these medallions have been cast in bronze (oh I fortnnate 
future), and will bear his name, if for this alone, through 
equal times with theirs. 

And it is impossible to conceive anything more loyal 
(that is the word), or more nobly honest and manly than 
these portraits j nor of this alone, which might be a mere - 
matter of execution, though of the noblest, but there is a 
vigorous depth and a grave repose, united with the most 
delicate execution, the most exquisite finish, and keenest 
perception of character, which goes down into the very 
heart of the man whom he has to represent. The breadth 
and solidity of the style of the Theseus are here united 
with the human character of the early mediaeval sculptures, 
many of which exhibit the only means of forming even a 
comparison with these sculptures. It is the fact of their 
excessive humanity which endows them with such wonderful 
interest, we get into sympathy with them as we do with 
Titian's portraits. It is the good fortune of sculpture, 
by means of casts, that it may be spread over the world, 
and every one feel without stint the same pleasure that 
we do in looking at these works ; which are not less valua- 
ble as works of Art than they are as portraits. Among 
other English notabilities are medallions of Coventry Pat- 
more and the Right Hon. Stephen Lushlngton. 

Two years of Woolner's professional life have been spent 
in Australia, where he executed portraits of Governor La 
Trobe, Dr. Godfrey Howitt, etc., of Melbourne ; and at 
Sydney — the* Governor-General, Sir C. Fitzroy, Sir C. 
Nicholson, Sir W. Macartney, Admiral King, and W. C. 
Wentworth, J. Macarthur, J. Martin, Esqs., and many 
others ; all these exhibit the same boldness and life-like 
character as those already referred to, and as works of Art 
are equally valuable. 

The chiefest of his portrait works is the bust of Tenny- 



